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On page 47 we are told that under our present admirable monetary 
system 

if the holder of silver wishes greenbacks he may exchange silver for notes; 
if he has gold, and for convenience wishes silver certificates, these may be 
had ; if he has any form of money other than gold and wishes standard 
money he may obtain this in exchange at par without discrimination. 
Thus every form of money is issued by the Treasury and all forms other 
than gold are made demand obligations for gold payment. 

Every single statement here quoted is erroneous. On page 262 the 
author himself contends that silver dollars and silver certificates ought 
to be made convertible into gold as well as greenbacks and Treasury 
notes of 1890. Chapter iv ends without telling us whether "the 
national bank," referred to in the caption, is the United States Treasury 
or the national banking system. Chances favor the former. Indeed 
the whole book runs to the point that the government is the sole issuer 
of money, the currency function of the national banks being that of 
an automaton merely, and that our monetary system is the best in the 
world and ought to be continued. This conception involves, of course, 
the assumption that the majority in Congress will always be wise and 

good. 

Horace White. 

New York City. 

The History of the Standard Oil Company. By IDA M . TARBELL. 
New York, McClure, Phillips & Co., 1904. — Two volumes : xix, 406 ; 
xi, 409 pp. 

As the earliest, and up to the present, the most successful of the in- 
dustrial combinations, special importance attaches to the history of the 
oil trust. This trust, moreover, affords unparalleled opportunities for 
study. Organized in an industry which was comparatively new, its 
course of development was little affected by the indefinable forces of a 
well-developed business tradition. From the outset the trust has been 
controlled by far-sighted men whose policy may be correctly interpreted 
in terms of enlightened self-interest. Speculative manipulation and in- 
ternal corruption have been conspicuously absent. Moreover, as Miss 
Tarbell says in her preface, 

There is in existence just such documentary material for a history of the 
Standard Oil Company as there is for a history of the Civil War or the 
French Revolution or any other national episode that has divided men's 
minds. 
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Much of this material was hidden away in court records, or in files of 
private letters; much of it, though published, is inaccessible to the 
ordinary student of practical economics. Miss Tarbell has rendered 
an inestimable service to the economist and historian through her col- 
lection of material which would otherwise have been practically lost. 
Moreover, she has weighed her facts with extraordinary judgment, and 
has produced a work which not only possesses great popular interest — 
witness its success as a serial in McClure's Magazine — but which must 
commend itself to every reader as a model of impartial and scholarly 
historical exposition. The History of the Standard Oil Company may 
be set down as the final, authoritative work on the subject. The future 
may possibly reject some of Miss Tarbell's conclusions ; but there is no 
possibility that her findings of fact will be revised. 

The opening chapter describes the rise of the petroleum industry. A 
discerning observer of the middle of the last century would have found 
reason for expecting the monopolization of the industry. The fluctua- 
tions in the supply of oil, the rapid changes in the technique of pro- 
duction, the extraordinary importance to the industry of means of 
transportation, all gave decided advantages to the large producer. Im- 
mediately after the war, when generals and colonels and captains were 
turned upon the country to earn a living by their wits, it was inevitable 
that there should be a rush of men into a new industry like that of oil 
production, and that business should assume a highly adventurous 
character. As a consequence oil refineries and oil wells were at first 
largely held by men who were enterprising rather than thrifty. The 
reckless waste and extravagance of the oil regions were such as char- 
acterize a new gold-mining district. It was inevitable that sooner or 
later some individual possessing both enterprise and thrift should de- 
liver the oil pioneers of their business and property. This process 
would have taken time, however, had not the chaotic state of American 
railway policy afforded the strong a most effective weapon against the 
weak. Without railway discriminations, Mr. Rockefeller would gradu- 
ally have extended his business, as would other refiners only less capa- 
ble than he. In a few decades the oil business would possibly have 
become a monopoly. The producer of raw material would probably 
have become more or less subject to the refiner. But decades would 
have been required where years sufficed for Mr. Rockefeller under ex- 
isting conditions. Armed with the rebate the Standard Oil Company 
was practically able to possess itself of whatever property it desired. 

Apologists for trusts have been accustomed to second the business 
man's claim, that competition becomes so keen that business is carried 
on at a loss ; consolidation therefore is justified as a means of self- 
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preservation. In the oil business, at any rate, it would be difficult to 
point out a time when cut-throat competition existed, save as an inci- 
dent to the absorption of a weaker firm by a stronger. In the early 
years of the industry profits were enormous. Increase in capacity for 
producing and refining petroleum lowered prices, and made it difficult 
for the inefficient producer to make profits. But there appears never 
to have been a time when a well-equipped plant did not make money. 
No one who reads Miss Tarbell's work can hold longer to the view that 
concentration in this case was necessary for the good of the industry. 
The oil trust was formed to keep prices " fair." But that does not 
imply that prices have ever been unreasonably low, except at times 
when the Standard was cutting to kill a rival. 

The assertion is frequently made that there are conditions under 
which a monopoly will fix a lower price than would be fixed by com- 
petition. The economies of production on a vast scale make it possible 
for a trust to charge low prices and yet make profits ; the elasticity ot 
demand which characterizes the modern market insures great increase 
in sales with every fall in price. At any rate there is a conceivable 
case, then, in which a monopoly may find more profit in the extensive 
sales at a price lower than the competitive price than in the narrower 
sales at a higher one. The oil trust, if any, is in a position to show the 
advantage of low prices. The product is one which may find an ever- 
widening market with falling prices ; the economies of producing on a 
large scale are enormous. Do we then find that the trust has lowered 
the price of oil ? It has often been claimed that we do. This claim 
Miss Tarbell dissects in a masterly chapter on " The Price of Oil." 
Every important decline in the price of oil she proves to be due to the 
recmdescence of competition. Whenever prices are low, there is just 
one explanation : competition. The oil trust has found high prices to 
its liking. As it is absolutely unprejudiced in its pursuit of its own 
interest, we may feel sure that the hypothetical case in which monopoly 
price is lower than competitive price is of no practical significance. 

In her conclusion Miss Tarbell argues that there is something 
radically wrong with our business ideals. The practices which have 
given such immense power to the Standard Oil Company are so 
obviously unfair that they would be scorned even by a gambler. Yet 
they do not differ in character from the sharp practice which prevails 
everywhere in business, from the corner grocery to the vast consolida- 
tion. As a proximate remedy for the evils of the present situation, the 
author suggests the abolition of the iniquitous rebate. But this does 
not go to the root of the matter, since there are other practices no less 
iniquitous which would not be touched by this reform. Accordingly, a 
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radical change in our business ethics is recommended. To the re- 
viewer it seems that we shall wait many centuries before this reform 
can be effective. Fair play in business is most desirable, but the tend- 
ency to drive a hard bargain is too deeply rooted in human nature to 
give way now when its possibilities are greatest. What we need most 
to recognize is that when a business has attained a predominant posi- 
tion in an industry, it assumes a quasi-public nature. Its policy is no 
longer to be judged from the view-point of private business. If the 
corner grocer secures rebates, or cuts prices to take a customer away 
from a competitor, he does not greatly enrich himself thereby, nor does 
he ruin his competitor. The social effects of the policy are negligible. But 
a great corporation which pursues the same policy vastly profits itself 
and utterly destroys its competitors, thereby attaining incalculable power 
for evil. What we need, then, is rather a special code, not of ethics, 
but of law, which shall scrutinize closely the acts of the great corpora- 
tion and approve them or condemn them, not with regard to their 
kinship with similar acts in the small business, but with regard solely to 
their general social effects. 

Alvin S. Johnson. 
Columbia University 

Labor Problems : A Text-Book. By Thomas Sewall Adams 
and Helen L. Sumner. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1905. 
—xv, 579 pp. 

A text-book on the labor problem was so urgently needed that even 
a mediocre performance in this field would have been welcome to 
teachers of the subject. Fortunately the book under review is a highly 
creditable production : clear, accurate, and on the whole adequate in 
its treatment. The twelve chapters — following the brief introduction 
— into which it is divided are arranged in two books. Book i, entitled 
" Evils," contains discussions of " Woman and Child Labor," " Immi- 
gration," " The Sweating System," and " Poverty, Earnings and Unem- 
ployment." Book ii, designated "Remedies," includes chapters on 
"Strikes and Lockouts," " Labor Organizations and Employers' Asso- 
ciations," " The Agencies of Industrial Peace," " Profit Sharing," 
"Cooperation," "Industrial Education," "Labor Laws" and "The 
Material Progress of the Wage Earning Classes." Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a list of well-selected references, and the book concludes with 
three useful appendices and an excellent index. 

It is perhaps inevitable that there should be differences of opinion as 
to what should be included in the treatment of the labor problem and 
as to the order in which different parts should be presented. But as it 



